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Transmittal of Carlos Puentes' Articles: A Trer.?! atic 
of one Published in Siege rs 1 . t I'ezice City, ":;'ov. 7 1-6 
and a copy of one appearing in Holi day Harazine, Oct.l 


One of the results of the Cuban crisis has besn *;e 
flush, sons an ti-'Jni L ed State", prc-Cac~rc, pro-Com'jnis t 
i'°7dcin "writers out into the 00 en. 'Thi3 -.-rss oarti -ul"-r ] 
evident in the first heirs after ?rs3id.3nt Ker-nadj's 
television statement of October 22, befcre either' the 
Ccnsrrjnls t line or tne official r'e:'ican G overrun at line 


tf i 


I had been enunciated. 
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One of the first birds flushed vras Carlos 
shre"d Mexican journalist who has heretofore s'. 
§> jg posed as an intellectual and 53 an ''angry youn,- 
interested in social progress. 


o j >, r -U i ;, J j I 

g^-3 ^ ."•: - i y |3 he ru3hsd into rrint in the ero-Cc 

V^i^-^^ i . \ & S' ^-o ^el with a vicious attach or 


i.meai a tee 


after tlis statement of Pre 
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calling the Quarantine 
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and a trick to carry the Nov.3~ber 6 
enocratic Partv. He ;;rote "the terr'.t 


at each fresh U.S. election, the chcao O' 
the s ah £. of the re o 5 1 c a 1 1 r v and 1 c a 1 in 
advantage of this lesson i i « 8 » , that ths 
^ ! were "thirsty for action' 1 ) to create ten 
'•■ '< th '; v or Id on t'09 brink of war < ' T 
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the ^ manll^actured ,, Cuban crisis,; also that the crisis was 
invented to distract attention from the inevitable failure of 
the Alliance for Progress* "Can there be any other answer to 
the blinci alley in which the United States finds feelf ?" 

On the ether hand, he wrote that Mr* Khrushchev "refused 
to fall into the U.S* war trap". "Khrushchev knows his cards 
and this time is playing them like a raster. In the face of the 
moat certain danger the world has known since the last war the 
USSR has assured a concrete action in favor of peace and has 
left the United States in the role of war monger," 

The magazine Siereprel is widely read by Mexican university 
students, 'rtellectuals, politicians and government officials* 
A translation of Fuentes' entire article in the November 7 issue 
°~ ^ iempr el is enclosed. 

The disturbing thing about Carlos Fuentes is that he is 
financially supported both by Communist elements in Mexico and by 
apparently naive editors and publishers in the United States. 

Par from being an "angry young man", Fuentes is a dedicated, 
dues-paying member cf the Communist Party v v j spends his time and 
talents in the communist cause. Many of hn writings reveal 
indifference, almost contempt for the socia^ and economic plight 
of the average Mexican, his countrymen. He is quite capable of 
producing a sophisticated article for a slick U.S. magazine for 
money. The most recent is a piece for the October issue of 
Eoliday magazine, subtitled "Latinos vs. Gringos". A copy of 
that article, is enclosed, 

Fuentes' Holiday tone, evidently designed to attract American 
sophisticates, is gently ironic (in sharp contrast to his vicious 
directness in Mexican publications)* He makes superficial, almost 
g,ay cultural comparisons t with his pathological hatred of the- U.S. 
occasionally showing through in such passages as: "and the 
American woman is a love-starved blonde sleeping with her Latin 
casanova while her husband shoots photos or sell:* automobiles ""« 
Hs has gaily dismissed the crunching po/erty and appalling hygienic 
needs of the Mexican with the airy statement that "the people of 
Mexico eat meals without forks and knives because food ta3tcs 
better when the hand has felt it.* 

He sugar-coats the Mexican Corrr/unist pill i~r American readers 
as follows: *Xaiid for the peasants * ever, if the United Stores 
thought it was har-ditr/y; .expropriation of oil,, even if it ^lj 

score... y, even if i ; t : ^a« called Oorummism^ * r 
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Perhaps the Holiday article's worst disservice to American 
readers was ir. printing hie shrewdly .bias A ..characterization of 
life in the Cfoimuniat-rid-dc-n National t f nivejrcity, as if it were 
the normal glve-^nd-rtaxe ;of ,f* e ( e'c;otle$ei,}.i«£6. g e reports 
"warm, laughing, olive-toned girls in sweaters were swarming into 
the School of Philosophy. In the school auditorium there was a 
roundtable debate between Catholic and Marxist intellectuals; 
the discussion was furious but neither group spoke as if the other 
were evil incarnate or a menace to the country. In the patio of 
the School of Political Science an old peasant in huar aches was 
telling a group of students how the produce of the ejldo, the 
collective farm, was bought by the private owners of mills at 
ha.ll il': true value; he wanted the students to speak up for the 
collective ownership of the mills by the ejido . At a seminar in 
the Schoo^ of Economics they were discussing the differences 
between legal and economic concepts in the United States and 
Mexico.* 

Fuentes is well aware that the Communis t-dominated faculties 
of the Schools of Econimics and Political Science effectively 
discourage the kind of free inquiry and objective discussion 
he describes. This is a little like reporting the suppression of 
the Hungarian Freedom Fighters as a spontaneous action by the 
Hungarian people or describing the Moscow trials of 1935 a s *■** 
they were legal proceedings. 

The Embassy is anxious that the character of Carlos Fuentes 
as a meretricious writer-fcr-hire as well as a dedicated anti- 
American^ anti-President Kennedy pro-communist should be thoroughly 
understood throughout the United States Government -«- and that 
every effort be made to strip off the mask of the intellectual, 
progressive, and dedicated young writer which contributes to his 
success and prestige in Mexico. 


For the Ar\.a.3sador 


Saxton Bradford 

Counselor for Public Affairs 
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TRANSLATION OF AN ARTICLE FROM SIZ>??.El t Mexico City issue of 
November 7, 19 62. 

Mexico and the Crisis 
Lopez Mateo3 as a Mediator? 
Two Patns Lead to war; One to Peace 

By Carlos Fuentes 


The rapidity with which international events occur these 
days makes the task of a political writer difficult, particularly 
when ais copy must be delivered a week in advance of publication". 
It is rt times like these that the need for daily publication of 
Sienore; becomes manifest. Nonetheless, I shall" risk some 
conclusions, conscious of the fact that the next 2k hours "r.-ay 
substantially alter them; 

T he Attitude of the United Sta fces_ 

What factors prompted Kennedy to declare the blockade 
against Cuba, in an act that violated the most elementary raj es 
of international law, and which has placed the world on the 
blank of war? Yes: We affirm and reaffirm that the decision 
of the United States President is an act of piracy without 
precedent, which sneers at the prohibition against blockades 
in tt~ie of peace, violates the law of freedom of the seas -~ 
whien the United States has so often invoked in the course of 
its history — and denies the freedom of international trade. 
However, for ths President of the United State- to have 
decided, as he has« to carry out thes-_ violations, which strip 
North America of all moral or legal prestige in the eyes of 
the world, can be variously explained, 

a) From an internal viewpoint, Kennedy faces a 
congressional election on November ^» 7he"sucpcrt Kennedy 
obtains from Congress during the -ext two years -- and, 
consequently, his chances for reflection in I96U -- will defend 
on the results of that election. Two weeks after declaring" ' 
that he had "irrefutable evidence" of the fact that Cuba' smarms 
were of a ^defensive* nature, Kennedy, in the course of his 
■campaign tours, realized that the election would depend noon 
some spectacular move against Cuba. This i3sue, raised by the 
Republicans <is an underhanded political maneuver and fanned 
by the United States* powerful rightest press became the 
touchstor.3 of %^e ^amraigru Kennedy gave way to the hysterical 
crusade > faced 'rap ;to ;it ; ; and* suddenly' -discovered that" the 
Cuban ams wer4 J'cjx'fejn^ Ve'* ' -*■ ■: ' as ■ if launching, cads foi^ nuclear 
isissiles cculd'oe 'set'up 1^ J two-- woeks ? tlmol ~^'ow, the^disolay 
of force authorised by Kennedy satisfies the electorate- s thirst 
for "positive action* ana ; if'ic. assures victory at the Polls 
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of the fact that, at each fresh. 0"«3. election., the cheap 
pollticans, for tbs sake of the most f pal try and local interests, 
will take advantage of phis lessor*.' to create focal points of 
tension and p lac 3 the world -on "'the brink op war. This gives 
us a dismal and dangerous spectscl© of a credulous and aggressive 
.people devoid of civic spirit: but even more dismal and 
dangerous (do things become } when their leaders abandon all 
responsibility and give themselves up to tho pressures of 
a small but powerful reactionary group. The events we are 
discussing -constitute a clinical case for the study of the 
modus operandi of the power elite in the Chi;ed States; The 
mobilization of military and corporate pressures is achieved 
through the expression of the Republican Party's extremist 
policies and its total dominion over information media imposes 
and die uw. fees the polidos of the United States. 

b) But the internal political factor becomes les3 important 
in light of the economic factor. I don T t wish to repeat the 
brilliant arguments and information set forth by Nora Beloff 

a few weeks ago in the pages of LA CULTURA EN MEXICO. Half 
the budget — 50 thousand million dollars — and 10^ of the 
U.S. product 9 are tied up in war making industries. Such an 
accumulation of nonproductive capital requires an occasional 
escape valve that will Justify its very existence: It requires 
at least situations which bring the country to the verge of 
war, although many U.S. groirps demand war itself, ^hey are 
captivated by the fiction that a slight U.S. superiority in 
arms can assure victory in a the r mo -nuclear war. Kennedy knows 
better; that a war would presuppose the extermination of the 
United States and of the Soviet Union, But he at least accepts 
the need for focal points of tension and even for localized 
vara, to provide alight relief from the pressures of military 
mi grit « 

c) Kennedy has been unable — and will always be '.in ah is — 
to present authentic proofs of the success of the Alliance for 
Progress in order to counteract conservative pressure regarding 
''positive action" against Cuba. The blockade is a clear a nils si on 
of the failure of the Alliance. Unable to combat the Cuban 

Hi volution with an example of evolutionary change from latin 
America* a old, semi -feudal structures over the capitalist!- 
bosa, the U.S. possesses no other weapon but that of foree, 
devoid of reason, Can there be any other answer to the blind 
alley in which the Un: ted States finds itself? Because to leave 
Cuba alone, to allow ner to develop her new collective lif? free 
from military and economic threats, would within a very few 
years establish too violent a contrast to irredeemable 
stagnation -- curiously accentuated since the prcci?.r:3.tt ■:-. ef 
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But, at the jamo time,, the or?ly out the United States seas — 
the destruction of Cuba by force «-- would simply have the 
effect of accelerating the revolutionary liberation of Latin 
America. It is not the first time in history that a:: e~pire 
has faced this dilemma t We have but to recall what happened 
to Spain, so powerful at her zenith — as the United State; 
is today — and equally blind. One tulng is obvious : The 
solution will not cone from concessions and alliances prcr.oted 
by the U.S., but from the revolutionary action of each Latin 
American nation, which will end by making the United States 
ultimately accept a new reality in the world. 

d) Today, the course undertaken by Kennedy is the road 
to disaster: The blockade is merely the prologue to an arr.ed 
invasion of Cuba. It is so planned* It is an initial 
provocation, the forerunner of more decisive moves intended 
to justify the armed intervention in Cuba of the United States 
and it3 Latin cohorts* If Kennedy thought the USSR would 
swallow the hook of provocation, he was wrong. On this point, 
we must analyze the Russian reply to the U. S. provocation. 

The Soviet A t titude 

When Bikita Khrushchev refused to fall into the U.S. war 
trap in the Caribbean by immediately accepting the solution 
proposed by Secretary General u Thaivt, he achieved a series 
of concrete objectives: 

a) He interrupted the advance of force which was leading, 
out of the blockade, to an armed invasion of Cuba. 

b) He placed the problem of negotiation within the LUi . 

c) He proved with a concrete action the validity of the 
Soviet policy of peace and coexistence* 

^t- first sight, it flight appear that the U.S. has gained 
a propaganda ana" prestige victory by forcing the retreat^of_ 
Sjv^st shins* For internal U>3 t purposes, this is undoubtedly 
true, and should be vsry much takon into account in measuring 
the new pressures which, from the time this was done, zhe U.3, 
will exercise on Latin American governments (if these, always 
holier thai', the Pope, don't get ahead of the U,S 3 itself and 
convert the international power policy into another of inte-na± 
repressions c sains t leftist individuals and organisations in 
Latin America). 

Nevertheless ~ In /.he' long r>m : .t--' -rill bs n^cess^ry *:o 
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law and has been on the point of provoking the third — and 
last — world war in order to crush, a ,sm*»l,l nation of seven 
million Inha^itanta, with ons which * ad tiial!'.^- saved that small 
nation from hvmxd Inv&gipn,, anjl 'the wc >rid ^ orn conflagration — 
a unilateral power attitude, assumed oVts'icie the code of 
international behavior created to resolve controversies, with 
one which has reinforced the strength of the international 
organization. I suspect that, in time, the bullying attitude 
will be weaker than the decision to maintain peace and carry 
the problem to the negotiation level* 

Amid panic, emotional reactions abound. But two months 
from a.DVi it will be amply evident to all who want pes.ce and 
who wan:- war. It is no longer a question of more or lens 
valid rh«,.,oric, but of two policies based on concrete deeds* 
Khrushchev knows his cards, and this time Is playing then like 
a master. In the face of the most certain danger the world 
has known since the last war, the USSR has assumed a concrete 
attitude In favor of peace and has left the United State? In 
the role of war -monger. The influence of this fact en world 
affairs, and particularly on the spirit of the underdeveloped 
nations, will not be long in making itself felt. 'The peace 
theme has come down from the clouds of oratory to the solid 
ground of fact. From now on, the policy of pacifist forces in 
all the world will have to cling to that solid ground, and 
each new situation will put to th6 proof whether tne peace 
which is preached can or cannot stand the test of events. 

The ^M exican Attitude 

All of the above directly affects our country. t-i'ever, in 
the history of Mexico, had a Chief of State spoken with greater 
pacifistic emphasis, and under conditions more propitious tcr 
the conversion of those words into positive action, thuu did 
President Lc^pez Mateos during his Oriental tour. 'Those cf us 
who have insisted through the years upon the possibility :f 
prying Mexico away from her traditional policy of isolat, :■. 
vis-a-vis the United States, and relating her to hsr r.arr-1 
community of support — that of the underdeveloped nations -~ 
can only applaud the letter and the spirit of the Presidential 
visit to the Orient* That the culmination of this trip -::n:li 
have been "hwarted by the uncomfortable situation in •.■;':-. i.- ':. his 
North American colle&sue has placed him is not, to be sun-?, 
President L6pez Mateos' fault, but it does again hirhl:. ;h" un 
gigantic contradiction between the independent and pa:i;i;**:i3 
position of Mexico as expressed in Delhi, Tokyo, Jak-rt= and 
Manila, ano the commitments of dependence and oellir-.r :-:.: - 
imocsed en us in the Organisation of Ar.erican States. 
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In fact, it is difficult to reconcile ths statements made in the 
Orient •- on international law, the furtherance of a pacifist 
policy, nonintervention and self-determir tion -- with the half- 
hearted acceptance of their violation in the GAS Council. 

Because, although Sanchez C-avlto, the Mexican delegate, 
abstained from voting on the paragraph in the OAS resolution 
which sanctioned 'the North American blockade and the use of 
force in the Caribbean, a devotion to international law demands 
not abstention, but opposition to a flagrant violation of that 
law, since that is what is constituted by the imposition of 
blockades in time of peace and the 'unilateral suppression of 
the ri'ht of freedom of the seas, 

For, taking article 6 of the Rio Treaty as a base, there 
is no Justification for the approbation of acts of force in 
the Caribbean or the convocation of the OAS Organ of Consult a tic:;. 
As Lie. Sanchez Gavito brilliantly maintained in December of 
19bi, the sine qua non condition for the application of article 
6 of the Hio Treaty is that the inviolability or the territorial 
integrity or the sovereignty of political independence cf an 
American state be the object of aggression* Only in that event 
will the Organ of Consultation meet, for the purpose of 
agreeing on necessary measures for assisting the victim of 
aggression. Have these conditions been fulfilled today? Can a 
sane mind believe that Cuba constitutes a menace to the 
territorial inviolability or the sovereignty or independence cf 
the United States? Oh, it is maintained that Cuba — something 
she has not yet demonstrated = — possesses 'weapons capable cf 
offensive action." Even if this were so, is it to be supposed 
that Cuba will attack the U.S.? Who defines the ''offensive" 
or "defensive" nature of a weapon? The weapon itself is neither 
one thing nor the other; it becomes offensive or jdefenrive 
according to its user, and in the case of the recent relations 
between Cuba and t>e United States, who has threatened whom? 
Who, for the last three years, has embodied an offensive 
attitude > translate- into Incendiary flights over Cuban cane 
fields, incursions of spy planes over Cuban air grice, political 
and economic aggression, invasion landings on Cuban beaches? 
It is impossible to obliterate the sun of truth with the finger 
of legal trickery© 

But- above all it is impossible to continue compromising 
Kexic&n government policy, so clearly enunciate, on the altar 
of the mechanical vote cf the OAS. It must be admitted, in 
Ixght of the fa,2T?3>"tkk't : tad 'GAS- has. ' cease- to fulfill the function; 
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for which it was created and that the Rio Treaty ceased to have 
meaning from ;tne moment its -regional role, was adulterated by 
United States member sbfip in e^tra-cbntineptal military blocues 
in Europe 'and' Asi a; " Mexico 1 '^ true policy must be consolidated -« 
the policy which Lopez Nateos authoritatively expressed in Asia, 
not the one Dean Rusk imposed upon U3 through coercion in 
Washington — in the Organization of the United Nation trie only 
international organism capable of making it operational in a 
world where life is dependent upon the affirmations of coexistence 
and peace between diverse social and economic r4girr.es* 

True membership in the American community should bg proved, 
not oy submissive acceptance of the OAS councils, but by attire 
participation on behalf of pee.ce and in the name of Latin 
America' 3 most lofty interests, in the United Nations, 

There remains to President L6pez tfateos a move which v. ill 
salvage his historical responsibility in this hour and p 
the usefulness of the support secured in Aaia for cur tr 
policy. That move car be only a firm attitude of pacifi 
mediation, perhaps supported by President Goulart of Bra 
If it be upheld in the United Nations and not in the 0A3 , su: 
an attitude could open a new path, this one truly independent 
to a foreign policy whose best objectives are beirr dis^ortsd 
by its vci-st commitments* 
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Latinos vs. Grin cos: 
Truths We Should Kn-» 
Mexicans 
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Tne American looks at The Mexican , me f-'exic^-. 
America and w~at does s^cn one see? A rigure :c~:" 
Tne American ciicne or the Vex i can - r ! i -kered in --. 
cartoons - ooiis Con to 3 i 3 z / , ^srac-:, s *• a r : .--. . - 
scnDrerc; a gen~ie, i rresems i d ! a child c* na;„r- £. r 
siesta under me sun; a ucr. ".an sorsnajin: cir^-v. 
canconies, a v . ; • i ancus, gun-toting can ji~ s'a.ir; :•- 
every weekend. 

Tc the Mexi can . peop ie, The cr in go is eimvr a n 
doila* — lined Tourist or a vulgar t i^e-i s-mnev ausir, j 
American wo^on is a love-starved Dlcnae speeding *:~~ 
while her g ingo husband snoots photos or sells aum~ 

So much for The cliches, In spite of meir _ar 
they Indicate a contrast between me Latino and rre ; 
or fixed to be sure, but rather a n i gn ; y cootie ^ne, 
values in their historic ar,<2 persona; *.ves. 


Take tor example the word success, 
tne biggest success story m.e .>er 6 nas * 
time nas a people risen m such neignTs c 

confidence and 3iSO, pemap5, in S'-cn a ■: 
a certainty mat its values and remJies -: 
De of fared to other, and less mrmnam. 


ne Uni 


But below ine border, the Key *ord, up m mo 
been failure. In Mexico, ni story nas been tingec ■* 
anarcny and national hu;r : j ! i at i on . And tnese, ;n m 
rancor and fatal ism; nistorv is snado*ed wim cere- 
past. Mexico nas been trapaed in its .-.i story. •- 
Jonn Srnitn, Sir Waiter Raieign and Cot Ton rmmer s-: 
legend and rea i i ty f uae as^ c-r e tast^-urnes . Dae-'. ,av: 
in Mexico me pairt *j ^ ^ \ ua\h pr^ienr _:• r.ns* in-; i a-.-. | . 
Spanish Concussr/ ^*ne ,>var> J or I m-nenmnea;; tm m 
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Or what could be more contrasting than the American and Mexican 
attitudes toward: soorl : . The African ,<s {.of reared; p'.i,iefiy, with the 
practical val e of the »ndi,vidua» competition, ;of thfc Iresu 1 1 of the 
competition - victory. or 'dateai .'< Ta'Ke.fhe bulfrtrg Iter example, The 
Gringo tourist asks, on taking his seat in the barrera, "Who do yc think 
is going to win?" But for the Mexican, the bullring is a social, religious 
and historical symbol, not simply a spectacle of sixty thousand people 
sitting under the sun and in the shadow, watching a goid-and-purp ie 
marfonette slay a dumb beast in a blend of pageantry and sadism. For rne 
dark young men in the sh i rts ieeves, and fat old men with the straw nars, 
the dressed-up women in braids and satin, are witnessing, perhaps un- 
wittingly the sacrifice of the bu I ! to the sun. 

The ere of the Aztec faith - that the sun must be fed with a sacrifice 
every day les>< it disappear forever one night - is being enacted once again 
in the center of the arena, out now fused with the Western oelief that man 
through his own powers can dominate brute nature. The performance in rne 
bullring is more than an act of courage; more than a display of pageantry. 
It is the reproduction of the conquest of Mexico, of its violation, surrencer 
and rebirth. 

Then the trumpets blare, the drums roll and the matador confronts 
tne buli, the fury of blind nature; plays with it, step cy step dominates 
it, slays it. Cortes, once again, has conquered. 

The well to do smile; their alter ego, the man in the suit of lights, 
has shown his power. The others, the people accept: "the conqueror nas 
conquered. But ne has dene it, this time, as an actor in the ancient 
rituai, i the sun sacrifice dictated by the Indian faith. For *hen ne 
bull is dragged out - or eventually when tne torn and bloodied builfignter 
is carried away - both bull and the bullfighter are seen for what tney 
really are: actors of the sun sacrifice, minions of the hot star now dis- 
appearing behind the dusky ring, sure to shine the next day , 

If play in Mexico is packei with historical symbolism, so is re;igicn. 
The Mexican believes that religion in North America is no more than a «ec-k;v 
investment in peace sf min-< and must not intrude on the pract i ca ;• i t i es or 
everyday life. But for tne mass of tne Mexican people, at shrines s.:- as 
GuadaJaupe, Cctoian, ChoSula, Oaxaca> Atotonicico, religion is a conrrai 
tragedy, the core of pain =?nd humbleness, tne altar of guilt and seir- 
af f seamen t. Tne peasants approach tne Shrines on their knees, their neacs 
crowned with thorns., their necks ana waists and ankles strun^ wi~r. sz ■; " ?■ 
cactus leaf, meaning ;n their native dialects, Tney he- -a ccr^e f; v\.- ■. ^ - : • -j 
the God who destroyed their own gods, the smoking mirror, tne ;v-.t;~ i : .;: ' -.: 
wizard, the leathered serpent. Tney nave come to worship tne t;rea"5s' -*:■: 
of all, whose soldiers broke tne images of Tne old pantheon, anc v js:-. *; 
no Huitzi lopocht I i , no Xochi quetzal could compete witn tnis ne* Jivin -., 
tne God who did not exact human sacrifice but instead sacrifice: r<\'-ij.: 
on a cross: tne b Mck Christ witn shining silver eyes, ~is nancs ;~J ' '-- 
nailed, His nead snri eking witn gore, Hi's side sllr ana o^en . Anc :-js; ': 
Him, tne broyn -s<innec> Tono.1t2.in, rioter of tne Gods, now c .: ;eci .'■ i a.";^ ; :- 
Guadalupe, a gcd^ss in •'■ears. 
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Consider the bare, whitewashed imageless churches of the North; 
to the Mexican they seen soulless and sad, witnout tne mystery or the 
joy or the decorative expressions of what goes on in men's souls. !>.e 
Mexican people built their churches and decorated them in a baroque 
grandeur similar to that of the great Indian scupltures. Three centuries 
ago the> were sno*n pious gravures by- the Franciscan and Dominican 
missionaries. The Mexicans adapted the Catholic hagiograpny to tnei" own 
tastes, their own colors, their own sense of drama, their own memory of 
tne terror that a diety should inspire, their own wicked tomfoolery in 
mimicking the incomprehensible pink faces of the Christian saints. Again, 
the arcni tecture and decoration of Mexican churches reveal the *ight witn 
a presence of the past, the struggle to redeem and surpass througn color, 
splendor, gold leaf and carved-stone vines, the realities of hunger, 
sickras". pessimism. 

Outside the Church, the people of Mexico eat meals without forks and 
knives because food tastes better when the hand has feit it. Tney sing 
sad songs about fleetingness of life, the difficulties and pleasures of 
love, the nearness of death. To the Mexican, death is an everyday affair, 
an ever-present memory and prescience. To the African - tne Mexican 
thinks - death is a thing to be hidden, lest it corrupt the life witn 
morbidity; death is the antithesis of life and is devoutly to be wished 
because it is long, free, comfortable and rich ^ deatn is a fate to oe 
dreaded. So if is inevitable* when death comes in America, that it snould 
be underplayed, hygienical !y disposed of, qu- : ck!y forgotten, life awaits. 
Not so in f^exico. 

in Mexico life is the other half of death. Death is alive. It is 
death that is longest when life is poor, sick and dreary, ft is deatn 
that is tc be wished when life is short and dismal. Life is a preparation 
for death; you do not I've or; 3 more day, out one day less. Death is not 
the natural outcome of a fully lived ijfe; it is tne commonplace erruption 
of surprises, violence and disease, it is always around tne corner; it 
waiKS hand in hand with life, Mexicans suck deatn in candy skulls, sa ; 
it in loaves of :, 'death bread 1 ', play with its skeleton coils, sing sores, 
celebrate it, practically make love to it. if I am to die tc-orro.. says 
the Revolutionary corrido. why not die at ence, today? 

Tomorrows What does the land of mertans mean? Hot tha. things ere 
put off until Tomorrow, but Thar mafians is nighly improbable anc it is 
today that counts. Thus* it is the unimportant things tnat are put ff 
until tomorrow: unimportant Ihings tnat belong to tha world or f eetlng 
a«w> it ion; a oank account, a car hetter than your neighbors- Because 
rzanans is so much in doubt, today is a! i-importsnt* Only today can you 
drink, make iove> sing a disdainfu- song, weave a beautiful basket that 
resembles no other* basket ever made „ 
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Compare a!! this with a major league baseba.l I game in Philadelphia. 
Saturday affarneori est trie V.'ho I an 's drugstore, Sunday morning at the 
Methodist Church in a Mid^<, J ;ern to*n: \\ n0rn^ I working da/ on Madison 
Avenue, and you *rt«ay have a'h'mr of the dras't \c d'l'f ferances between the 
lives of Mexicans and Americans. Which does noT mean, of course, that one 
is bad and . ne other gc.d; it means only that they are different. 

This is an ^rapcr+ant point. The Mexican suspects the fears and fuars 
a tendency in the American to impose his own values on foreign peoples. 
Many years ago America called tnis tendency ManifesT Destiny, and it resulted 
in the ioss of half our territory to the invading armies of Scott and Taylor 
in what gringos call tha Mexican War and Mexicans call the Yankee invasion, 
an invasion never forgotton by our people. Neither have we forgotten tna* 
it was <-• freshly elected Congressman from Illinois who defended Mexico in 
the Unitea States Congress and put the blame o* the War on President Polk 
and the ambitious cotton growers in the slave states. The cult of Abraham 
Lincoln in Mexico, if it does not surpass, certainly is as strong as that 
in America. And when Robert Kennedy calls for the Mexican War a not very 
oright page in the United States history, we might, perhaps, be grateful 
that he put the record straignt, even though we might also fee! a century 
is a long time for recognition of injustice; and we slyly wonder whether 
in another hundred years some future Kennedy Q\f the dynasty lasts mat 
long]) wi I I not recognize mistakes being made today. 

Perhaps the greatest mistake Americans tend to make is the innocent 
assumption that their values., hecause tney have succeeded in the L'ited 
States, are naturaiiy universal and should' be accepted willy-nilly ov the 
less fortunate peoples in Mexico and Latin America. Tne American feels 
hurt whan these values are rejected or when, once accepted, the- fail. 
What could be more conflicting than the birth and growth or the Ango-Saxon 
and Latin communities in our hemisphere. 7?ke one Mr. John Brown, Engiisn 
colonizer of the 16th Century. He travels with his wife and children, 
fleeing from religious or political persecution. He is a Protestant, u 
free man of doubt and dissent. He believes in the new heretic doc~rir.es 
that individual initiative is at tne root or tne wealth of nations, mar 
man is fit to govern himself through democratic representation, mat me 
good of the Individual equals the common good. He faces virgin nature in 
c, social vacuum, where no other civilization save tnat of hunters an? 
nomads has flourished. He Decerned the master of iis own. iand, knowing mat 
only through tne personal ingeaity wf I j rhe wilderness Dear fruit. h 3 is tne 
creator of a truly New World, a truly original society, fr^ed from me oonds 
of medievalism, arrried witn tne novel i ties of tne secular, nu.tan I s~ I c 
revo I ut i on of modern man , 

Take, on the ctner nana, one Dc. Diego Lc.ez, Span i m, conqueror c* 
tne 16th Century. He is f I rec oy tne u . - i re of quick ricnes, avid rcr 
the go i den bounty of tne Aztec Empire. .-. mti 
by fire and sword, conquer it and yet aosor- 
mestizo children of tne conquered Indian weme 
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imposes the old medieval dogmas cf faith anc class, sacks and snips off 
me resources of The conquered land to The Spanish noma I and. His oolitic 
belief is autocratic domination, his economic creed the oriviieces cf e 
suserlcr ciass to ensiave labor, concentrate enor-no'js 1 andno ! d i ncs, 3»e2: 
and whip The mass of conquered Indians; his social creed includes cvv 
masters and serfs, and The serfs, naturally, snail ha e no expectation cf 
education, health or advancement. 

Mr. Brown r 5 society couid evolve: Don D lace's ecu ! d be broke.- on i v 
thr-ougn revoiuTion. 

Revolution is anomer key word that separates The Mexican and Amen 
cnaract-"-s. Tne highlights of Mexican History - 'F!0 Independence, !m7 
Reform, iV ! Revolution - nave oeen oloody, courageous, impatient and 
struggles 1 destroy tne feudal Dondage mat tne gringo has ne^er kp.o». n . 
It nas oeen more tna That, certainly. It nas meant t^e V-exi Cc;.n ' s on i v 
«a/ out to reach tne Tnresnoid of modern try. Martin Luis Guz.rpn, *ne 
Mexican novelist, cat led iT: "tne fiesta of tne Pullets'', anc tne po--~ 
Cctavio Paz wrote: "Like the p pl ; ar fiestas, tne Revolution, is a-, exc^ 
and a waste o* life, a reaming for the extremes, an outburst of jo> and 
abandonment, a scream of orphanage and jub i I i at ion, of sacrifice ana life 
And with when does Mexico communicate tnis bloody fiesta? Wim 1 ;sei f , 
V , th i ts own be i ng ." 


The Mexican Revolution was an un I easing of ijcrman* energies, a joyful 
recognition of being: a vast surge from anonymity by a humiliated pecme 
*no for The first Time could name tnernsei^es. discover therm -Ives anc cote 
into possession of their land, their songs, their colors. Broken, enslaved 
uprooted by tne Span.isn Conquest; frozen in vneir feuoai bondage oy an, 
" independence" that separated them from Spain but not rro~ the coicniai 
structures of society; humiliated by foreign conouest and exaction mat was 
disguised by transplanted imitations of American Gemocram, French miiosom 
and British economics, tne peopie o f Mexico ha4 to nave a revolution m 
begin the long, hard road toward se I f -i d ^nt i f icat ion . 

Land for tne peasants, even if tne Un Imd States thought it was 
banoitry; expropriation of ci;, even if it was called confiscation; smm 
Planning and intervention in me economy, even if it was calie-d Cc.mr..jnism - 
we had no ct.ner way to destroy tne feudal structure, cream a bssic inmr.ni' 
rrkariset, use our own resources for our o*r. development, ;ea: from ma denial 
of the old to the promise of the new. 

Today, tnoucn still beset ny e .ormcus monism, Mexico is a 
progressive country, it is a) so by tv. way, tne L'.ited Sta~es seecne east 
customer in tnis hemisphere, Tne fact ma~. the United Stares acres wlm 
hostility and i ncomprensns i on toward the .V'exican Rmolution ; s stiii -■-■e 
sesr cb : ect lesson for tociay-s n-r. con: . ortat ion of m-~ mime Smms anc 
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In the process of the Revolution, Mexico emerged from its sorry 
past, enriched by its experience in defeat. !t set itsel* the goals of 


opportunities for all, education 
ye o f f ;what J t means to be poor. 


hard work, social .anti economic progress, 
and freedom, it, has. a f;irstn*ind knotfledu, 

sick, Tragical ly debased.' Ihi s has' 'made' Me* ice particularly aware of the 
chasms that must be bridged in today's world. For if success is except ionai, 
defeat is common, and universal. Having lived through defeat and attained 
success, Mexico is the country from which Americans can best learn to 
understand the struggle in Asia, Africa, and Latin America for better life, 
under historical conditions that defy provincial America cure-alis. 

The attitudes of the United States toward the world ara illustrated 
dai iy by American visitors to Mexico. There is the Zoo-Watcher, the tourist 
who offends Mexicans by peering at them with the curious eye of the man on 
the other i de - the rignt one - ot the monkey's cage. There is the I 
carry-my-medical-kit and show-me--;he-nearast-soda-fountain and where-can- 
l~get-cann d-Ameri can-food type of tourist, wno should never have left Perioa. 
There is the romanric-Mexico-serenade-me-let's-have-more-Tqqui la traveler 
who usually makes a foot of nimself. But there are also the young students, 
The writers, artists, ordinary intelligent Americans capable of participating 
in the life of the country, discovering the differences and, by understanding 
them, enriching themselves and their own communities. 

Sometimes the vaiues in American and Mexican life become inverted. 
Recently, I was listening ~o an argument between two friends; a romanTic 
young American playwright and a practical, ambitious, hard-headed young 
Mexican lawyer. The American had come here to Mexicanize himself; the 
otner was eager to Americanize himself. 

The American was saying: ''Never let tne basic Mexico change. Keep 
i t as it is for 7ne "'ay the American dream bursts and we have to look some- 
where for tne experience and root of deatn, guiit, defeaT, collective life 
and common responsibility, basic urace and free beauty. Let there ce tn i s 
unchanging Mexico when America, through her complacency, ner bland ignorance 
of tne tragic life, ner provincial unawareness of diversity outside the USA 
rips wide open and has to begin the pilgrimage from its isolated skyscraper 
to tne wide world." 

Tne Mexican lawyer was saying: "Our only way out is to become, as 
fast as possible, a second United States. We need their standard or living, 
tneir comfort, tneir tools -2nd machines, their healthy conformity witr ~ne 
coed things in life All tne rest is uselevo. Let's dc away with tnese 
^■-xican pc clarities. They're just n iterances. ;; 

All i could say was: Let's jus - try to oe ourselves. We can oe 
prosperous, rod em, anc ^t rwe same tine nealtniiy di fferen.. Good 
piumoing acesn't mean we n^\re to Sacrifice our identity. Squalor i sn j i 
the unavoidable Dreading ground of oeauty, leisure or a tragic awareness 
of ourselves ana others. Per 53s we zan nave 5 cm tne benefits or :r.a 
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new and *ne values of the old. Look at these new workers in cur national 
industries; tney're modern, energeT i c, . as tar from the sleeping peon as 
anvtrnng Fcrd could imagine, yef they retain the human values, the personal 
intensity, tne ~ifts we tend to identify with the old, irreduciole Mexico 
ray American friend loves and my Mexican friend detests. 

We don't have to ape tne best or the worst in the United States; we 
don ' r nave to fear that a oetter life wi j 1 destroy the identity of Mexico, 
We would lose all the wisdom that we won througn our oast experience in 
defear and poverty, tragedy and death. And the United States would lose tne 
nearest reminder that it has of the realities of life outside the affluent 
society; a practical, everyday reminder that life does not everywhere conform 
to tne Ar^rican plan; that tne difference in social, economic and cultural 
values in t;day's world are not a simple opposition between right and wrong; 
and tnat 'he nly constant in r.jman nature, paradoxical!', is change and 
ci f f erence . 

And Then we walked, talking as we went, from the old colonial nouses 
in Goyoacan . to t- u e new, streamlined buildings of University City, The 
afternoon shone with deep shadows, tne clear, sting'ng air of tne plateau 
blended with the high sun to scuiptu-e all things. A barefoot man was 
winding a/long out of his musical cylinder. Warm, laughing, olive-toned 
gir:s in sweaters were swarming into tne Scnoo! of Philosophy, in rne school 
auditorium there was a round-table debate between Cat.-iolic and Marxist 
intellectuals; the discussion was furious but neither group spoke as if the 
other were evil incarnate or a menace to the country. In the patio of the 
Scnoo I of Political Science an old peasant in nuaraches was telling a group 
of students how tne produce of the sjido, the collective farm, was bought 
Dy the private owners of mills at half its true value: he wanted the students 
to spe3k up for the collective ownership of the mills by the ejido. 

At a seminar in the School of Economics they were discussing the 
dit rerence between legal and economic conceptions in tne United States and 
Mexico. In. tne Scnoo j of Engineering new technicians for tne nationalized 
oil industry were holding a classroom deb3te on the best way to conserve 
and exploit tne fields,, not for wasteful Dooming exporr trade bu^ for a 
rational use in Mexican industrial development, in tne tneater of the Scnoo i 
c> Architecture severa 1 hundred students were listening to a reading or 
poetry, from Mexican and European literature, on tne theme of de3tn , At 
the University stadium, ceremonial dances or the Aztec culture were Dei no 
performed uefore forty thousand students. Everything around us - tne glass 
wail;; tne ieva-rock, pyramidal playgrounds; the oright flower like synibols 
cf Mexico's stream of civilization wrought In mosaics - tended to hold to- 
gether- all tne strands, u_~k an^ brl liant, forgotten and remembered, 
or\^ nai and aosc~bed, of a country . i 1 fed with diversity. Nowhere, in tne 
people, in tr ; - architecture, in ir.s landscape, was a sign of restful 
conformity to te sei;'>. -And .y^t^ w^a.t .harmony^ cou : d contradiction beger": 


